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ABSTPCT • • ■ ' . 

Although there are several finV education and 
training • programs in, our ' nation' s correctional institutions, most are 
substandard. There are twc primary reaspnis for this: the confusion 
exi'sting in our society over the purposes' of impriscuBent and the 
effects of reform on the correctional $ys'tem. The fccus of correc^io 
is continually shifting as Reform "movem^ts exert their influence 
Robert Maptinson* s ^fork, Extensively cited and attacked, suggests 
that, "rehabilitation efforts have had very little effect on 
recidivism." Optional Programroing, the policf guiding the Bureau .of 
prisons' activities, allcvs optional inmate participation in 
vocational programs due to the belief -hhat forced attendance may 
cause resistance. Optional Proqramming allows inmates to choose from ' 
a wide variety of programs with the hope* that the cTiances for 
successful post-release adiustment will be increased. Continued 
support for educationVand traininq in corrections depends on tying 
education and training to the work program of the institution. 
Improvement of educational- programs rests in\staff edjjMjMoh and 
development, upgrj^ing job' qualifications, and imprcfl^ttjob benefits 
and salary, Xhe success of a strong base 'for education,- training, and 
vork in prisons depends on the' ability of 'the staff to recognize its 
importance, (A series of questions., to- which the author responds,, 
relating"' to 'employment opportunities, career counseling, and 
vocational niaceient are included, 1 (FP| 
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PREFACE 



In its ongo/ag effort to keep staft Informed of current developments in vocational education 
R&D, the National Center for Research in Vocational Education, the Ohio Stfe Ujfiiversity, ^ 
conducts seminars which feature^aders in various fields of education and related ois^iplihes. The 
National Center invited Dr SheVrtian Day to participate in a seminar on ''Education and Training 
in the Criminal Justice System; Implications for Vocational Education Research and Development. 

Eminently qualified to lead such a seminar, Dr. Day's perspective on the topic results from i 
insights gained while serving as Director of the National Institu^ of Corrections and as Assistant 
^ Director pf the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. His current position^lpean of the College of Education at 
Georgia State University, add^ another dimension to this perspective. . 



Day received a bachelpr's degree fronrvBrigham Young University, a master's degree from the 
University of Illinois, and a doctorate of education from the University of Georgia. Day has served 
as t;eacher,jCOunselor, professor, and editor, and is the author of several articles and books on cor- 
rections. I • . * 

In his seminar presentation. Day outlines the current status of education.and training in 
corrections and stresses that there are two primary reasons for the lack of Success of the current 
program^: (1 ) confusion about the purposes of imprisonment, and (2) fs^ilure to respond to the 
need to improve correctional personnel through education and training. *^ 

On behalf of the National Center, I take great pleasure in sharing Dr. Day's presentation, 
"Education and Training in the Criminal Justice System: Implications for Vocational Education 
Research and Development." ' • , 
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Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director - 
The National Center for Research 
in Voc0tional Education 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING IN THE CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM: 
* IMPUICATIONS.FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION R&D 

I believe I bring an interesting perspective on the subject of this address. Ciuring the past 
.twelve year^my cai:oer and employment havfe thrust me into contact with our prison/jail systems, 
educational syst^sVas well as institutions of higher education. Thus, I Wseen all sides . . . theory 
and practice. My present position as Dean, College of Education, Georgia State University, brings 
me into daily contact^with leaders in the career/vo9ational movement. Peopfe like Grant VeAn and 
Harmon Fowler of our faculty are continually trying to train and educate me in these greas. 

Let me now switch gears and speak to the assigned subject. First, I would like to preface my 
remarks about training and education in the criminal justice system by, saying that I will speak . 
primarily about adutt correctional institutions. Second, I want to give y<5u a summary statement 
about education and training in corrections at the present time. While there exists several fine 
education and training programs in our nation's correctional institutions, by and large, education 
and training programs are substandard and in some sases nopexistentT^ . \ 

I would like to point out two primary reasons for the lack of success of education and training 
in corrections. I am dismissing budgetary reasons, although I am painfully aware of their effect. 

One reason for^e general lack of success of training and education programs in corrections 
is the confusion'^hat exists withirt our society over the purposes of imprisonment. ^ v 

r m sure you are aware that correctionsjis in a pontinual state of r^fgrm. To understand where 
\(Jb are, you must have a feel for whj^re We've been, the reform movements have taken corrections 
from the Mosaic law, through Quaker influenced penitence, on to the social work dominated 
"treatment" emphasis to the preseint concepts of "justice/' l/ideed, the present reformers' shorthand 
is^6haracterized by the words "justjce and punishment;" 

The leading writers have captured the spirit of our times. The Guggenheim Foundation report 
entitled Toward a Just ar)d EJwcVive Sentencing System; the Vanden Haig volume, Purlishing 
Criminals; DaVe hogel's^y^e Model for Corrections; AndreyN Von Hirch's work entitled Doing 
Justice; v^e Dersowitz volume, Fajr and Certain Punishnient; and the latest and perhaps most 
wrdely read work o|JSilberman, Crime dnd Punishment if\ the 70's, all point to the^me conclusions . 
that rehabilitation programs have been ineffective and oiir efforts for modern day reform are 
bettero^irected qt sentencing. Reformers of previous days who championed the movement for more 
education,, vocational training, counseling, and community involvement have now shifted their 
emphasis to sentence dispar'ity and parole inequity. The woVds "punishment," "deterrence," "retri- 
bution" and "incapacitation" have achieved new respectability, while terms like "rehabilitation" and 
' "treatment" are bankrupt an3 programs associated with these ideals such as education and vocatiortal 
training are fighting for continued support. 

■ ( ■ 



. * ■( , ■ ■ ■ . 

Perhaps the disillusionment with rehabilitation originated with an article in The Public 
Inhrest, Sgiring 1974, entitled •''What Work?? Questions and Answers About Prison Reform" by 
Robert Martinson. Martinson's work, widely cited and rhiscited, concluded that "with few and 
isolated exgeptions, the rehabilitation effbrts that have been reported so far have had no appreci- 
able effect on recidivism." Martinson's writings were enthusiastically receive^i by hardliners within 
and without corrections who felt the refoKbs of the past fevy years w^re "pa^npering" criminals. 
They saw a return to the "good old days." The movement to return totte '^good old days" was 
very dangerous since ^he "good old days" weren't either good or very long ago. 

Martinson's work vyas attacked by rehabilitation personnel as being old (1945-1967) and thus 
> unworthy of being the basis of any decisions m corrections. Some cited Martinson^s wprtTTto support 
the point that few resources have been directed at rehabilitation efforts in correction^ i.e., rthalDili* 
tation has really never been tried. Martinson's writings and speeches (usually entitled TJothi^g 
Works") tarnished the previously respected rehabilitation ideal, J, 

It is ironic tiiat, with LEAA funding, Martinson took another look at correctional programsr 
" from 1 967-1 d76. By and large, his research s(iowed many programs had positive results. However, 
it was too late—the tide had changed. Increased crime rates, deteriorating economic conditions, 
^nd widespread unemployment h^l/e forced every elected official, correctional administrator, ' 
funding agency, and.private citizen to reexamine the effectiveness of our rehabilitation effort/to 
' date. Even community corrections, the major reform of the middle sixties and early seventies, has 
failed to survive unscathed. Most officials now admit that community corrections, a concept that ' 
promised to emp|y our nation's bastilles and deinstitutionalize the majority of offenders, was « 
oversold. Community corrections now takes its plape along with industrial work, education, 
vocatiorval training, and counseling as worthwhile alternatives for many offenders but hardly the 
panacea.or miHennium correctional refc^mers promised. As Silberman summarizedin Crime and 
Punishment in. the 70's: ■ ^ 

After criminals are caught, moreover, there is little evidence that any particular 
* method of responding to them will prevent a recurrence. It is safe to say that no one 
knows what "rehabilitates" criminals; perhaps the most tantalizigg suggestion is 
simply that,^ insofar as many violent crimes are committed by young males, cl'ime is 
"outgrown" as they become older. From this perspective, the best^ure for crime 
is a negative growth rate of population. One ought to object to brutal treatment of 
criminals, but the objection should stem from a belief in the irtherent inhumanity 
of brutality rather than frpm an optimistic utilitarianisni that sees rehabijitation^s 
the outcome of benign treatment. 



The rfesults of the reform movemenfljon education and training program^were mixed. Some 
systems had few educational programs to reform. Others have made no changes. Many systems 
have changed program emphasis resulting m joss of support for education and training. One total* 
system, the Bureau of Prisons, modified its previous position in line with new thinking. Previously, 
in the federal systdm, education and vocational training «vyere required of all inmates below certain 
gr^de levels. Cla^rooms were fillecf with studenifr who attended out of requirement rather than choice,^ 
The number of inmates engaged in these programs was higher in the past; however, educational and 
vocational program completions are much higher today. Presently, in the federal system, these * 
programs are optional. Inmates are not required to attend, nor dojfiey ^t sp^ial points from the ^ 
parole board fbr completing grade levels or vocational programs. The policy statement that guides 
Bureau of Prison activities is entitled "Optional Programming." Let me read y<^u a few quotes from 
this policy: . ^ J 



it is an explicit assumption of the Bureau of Prisons that inmates can increase the * 
likelihood of their making a successful return to the free woriy cdmmunky through 
participation in a variety o^ education/VT|Federal Prison Industries, I nephrograms. • 
■ FurtherJ^i8 generally accepted that coeraon foster$j^^ 

acceptance of, the activity being pressed'upon tf)6 individuaL These considerations 
have led to the development of an "optional programming"* concept as.the'overriding 
Bureau of Prisons' program philosophy in the education/vocational training af^d 
Federal Prison Industries areas. ^ 

It is the policy ofnhe Bureau of Prisons t© establish and operate safe,4iu mane 
institutions for the confinement of Federal law violators. During their pteriod of • 
incarceration, prisoners shall have an opportunity to use their time constructiwiy. 
This entails inmates being able to choose from among a wide variety of quality 
programs, those which wo^uld be most helpful in Increasing the likelihood of a 
succes|fKil post-release adjustment in the outside comrnuhity, 

• ' Optional programming does not mean that inmates can remain idle and do , 
nothirig constructive foi* the period of their incarceration. All inmates wifl have a 
full program of eitfier vtfork or other structured activities. Optional progra|nming 
means that after a discussipn with the Unit/Classification Team, an inmate can be ^ 
placed in an appropriate Education/VT/Federal Prison Industries, Inc., prograVn 
fpr a period up to^O days. At the end of this period of time there will be another 
Unit/Classification Team meeting at wHich time the inmate can "opt out" without 
any negative consequences. \^ / 

It is incumbent upon correctional staff to develop attrapti^e, quality programs 
which wilf encourage inmates to remain in activities which will assist in accomplishing 
their own goals and help them make a successful return to the free world. 

I believe that changes in the federal system demonstrate how a system can adjust its thinking and 
make constructive changes. What was le^rnpfKnym^e latest reform? What could we have done 
differently? What are the implications for ifcose qf us in education emerging frpm the latest reform 
and seeds for future reference? First, educaflon and vocational training should never be lumped 
with the exotic "treatment" programs that round fertile ground in*our prisons during the sixties. 
Yet, anyone who has visited ^ prison knows that there are usually two or thrpe major administrative 
divisions:' security, treatment^ and industries (^r work. Unfortunately, education and training were 
almost always under "treatment/' While I'm not knocking the martial^rts, Synanon, group and 
individual therapy, drug treatment, religious programs, behavior modification, yoga, TM, or any 
other effort to improve one's lot, I believe that education and vocational training slept with the 
wrong partners. Educational training should be closely allied witR work, earning a' living, staying 
employed, upgrading work sjcills, and. retraining for new work markets. « ♦ , 

Mak6 no mistake about it: All citizens of our country understand the importance of work in;o&r 
society. Most understand the social consequences of not working, including paying for unemploy- 
ment artd.all that follows. WoVk, education, and training are as basic tO; our society, 1ncluding»the 
prison society/ as maintaining order, eating, and balancing the budget. 

Our real efforts in the future should be directed at tyin|| education and trJiinIng to the work 
program of the institution. Bo^h work and training will benefit. Our fault as correctional adminis- ^ 
trators and ejjucators has been in separating education and vocational training from correctional 
industries and work. , ^ * * , 



The Texas Department of Corrections (TDC) has come closer to the relationship I suggest than 
any other total system, with the possible exception of Federal Prison Industries, The records conver- 
sion li^ustr^ at the Wynne Unit of TDC stands out in my mind as^the best example of capitalizing on 
th^latiqnship between training/education and wbrk. Thus, a tour of this unit will allow th6 
. obs^er to see all. three components in action. Each time fnmates upgrade their education or skill 
training they upgrade their jobs. 

The implications, from my viewpoint are clear. Continued, as well as expanded support for 
education a^i^d training in cotreotions, rests with out abilities to bring education, training, and work 
togeth^. In i sense, we are talking about a career educational model that allows individuals to find * 
relevance to their traininp and education in^ "peal," work situation. 

* Grant Venn, of our Georgia State staff, postulates teh assumptions that ' kill" vocational 
'education: Number nine is: "Vocational edOcational institutions do not teach students how to*make 
the'\ransition from skill to work and responsibilities," If ever thi* assumption could be tested under 
controlled conditions, a correctional institution is the place. - 

I have been reading the Clark Kerr volume (1979) entitled Observations on the Relations 
Between Education and Work in the PeopleYRepublic of China. This report comes from a study 
' group of leading Americans who recently. visited China. The Kerr study group ot^served several new 
Chinese policies rel3ted to education and wor|<; that have sferved to redevelop that country. These 
ihcluded, among others: ... ... 

"Combining training, edi^cation and work; and work study programs, such as 
school three days, a'pplication three days." \ 

I see corr&tionaj institutions as fertile places for the nrfarriage of training and work to be coji- y 
summated. Unforturfately, the norm in many institutions is the complete separation of the ^hool 
and work both physically and psVchologically. - 

^The future support for educational and vocational progrcims will be ih our ability to tie them 
to^roductive employment. * ' t-* • 

* Let me now switch ge^rs and come to' the (Iroblem of improving education and training in 
correctional institutions from' an entirely different perspective. • 

Bruce Jacksoa recently participated in the Distin!|uished Lecturer Series at the Criminal Justice 
Center, Institute of Contemporary Corrections and BehavioraJ Sciences, Sam Houston University, 
His presentation wa? entitled. The Bureacratic Crisis: Public Institutions. . .Whom Do They Serve? * 
In his address he pointed out several facts that escape most observers of the correctional system. 
He talked.about the "long-term fesidents" of institutions and their impact on the programs and , 
operations. He said, ' , % ' ^ ^ \ \^ 

• ^ yVhen I'Speak of the long-term residents of ^ny institution, I m^y not mean th0 | 
people you think, the I6ng termors of most insl,itutions are not the people for whom 
the institutions were ostensibly built. In a prison, for example, the lo/ig termers are 
jiot the Convicts. Veryfew people who are sent to.a penitentiary stay there fqr more ^ • ^ 
Ithan four years, iSut most, of the •staff are -around considerably lohtjer^than foi>r yfiafi * 

/And most staff workersf'wh^o ^re still on th^e job afteriour years will continue work- 
ing in institutions for soprie time. i7?ey become the long-term resj ■ 'j 




Any impact or> training and education in corrections for inmates will be d^ctly^ied to the 
training and education of the staff, or as Jackson stdte$, the "long-ternri residents/' Thus, a majoro 
implication for vocational education R&D is the need to improve training and education for staff, 
line and administrat9rs. I am now going to paint you ii very discoMraging picture. Lest you c|(aw the 
wrong conclusions as to my feeling about correctional staff, let me in advance relay to you mv^ 
profound respect for the thousands of men an0d women jn our country who are doing their^best to 
"run'' our prison institutions. However, the fact remains^that few resources are being directed to 
the improvement of correctional personnel through education and training. Further, those that are 
being directed are often ineffective. Til come back to the ineffective part later. 

Perhaps the reason the National Institute of Corrections has achieved a* measure of success in 
corrections stems from its recognition that the most neglected persons in corrections are*the "Iqng- 
term residents,'' or staff. * , ^ 

^ A look at the national picture will tell- the story. We have no national system of criminal 
justice, and certainly not in* corrections. As a matter of fact, the federal, state, city, and local 
agencies are extremely independent— without central control or standards. (The courts have assumed 
some author ityJor uniformity and the American Correctional Association Accreditation Commis- 
sion is making a, gal Igfnt effort to assure minimums.)>To verify this point, look at salaries for correct- 
ional workers. A 1977 survey from CorrSbtions Management reveals that state salaries range from 
$6,000 to $15,744. I'm sure these figures have improved numerically, and decreased in spending 
power. In most states, the starting salary for correctional workers is below that for police officers, 
sanitation workers, ^and school janitors. Thus, turnover is extremely high (Louisiana, 74 percent'; 
Montana, 60.percent; New Mexico, 65 percent;^Vermont, 63 p$rcent). ^ , 

Let's turn to education and training. The following figures will point to the problems.. First, ^ 
eleven states still have no entrancje requirements for correctional workers. Twenty-five percent of the 
states.have no training program for correctional staff, and another 38 perceht provide less*' 
than forty hOurs (this says nothing about quality). Veny few states have maintained training for 
staff beyond the expiration of federal .monies. ' . ^ 

• ^ ■ # 

Perhaps youVe aWare of the. recent (1978) "Bennis" report djealing with higher educatfon 
programs in the police area. The report entitled "The Quality of Polite Education/' or as The 
Chronicle of Higher Education chose to call it, "Going Beyond Handcuffs, 1^^," is Extremely 
critical of higher education programs in criminal justice. The commission found that poilege level 
police education is, in the words of Warren Benf\is "... a rip off:" Education for the police 
officer^is somewhere between that of manual laborer and a paraprofessiohal— officers are given very 
rudimentary skills, y6t t^iey are confronted with i/ery complex problems. Norval Morris, a member ^ 
of the commission, st^ted^'^We want police officers to find through education new methods for 
coping with crime and providing Sound Jusltce . . . Ideally, we would like to ^ee our policemen with 
four years of colleg6^ in aW areas of study. . .a broadly based education." * ^ 

While j have switched gears on you and spoken of the police training,. I'm sure you understand 
that correctional personnel engaged in education have by and large been trained (educated) in these 
identical programs. They also have been "ripped off." 

Let me summarize this section with some observations. First,,wp willl not be successful in 
' achieving better education and tr^iining pf Inmates until we Address the staff education and training 
4Ssue. Some agencies have been successful. I believelthe federal prison sys\em*, under Norj|TpL Carlson, 
has given great emphasis to staff developnients. The N^tion^l Institute of Corrections has seen 



staff development as a primary focus and been responsible for many programs in this area. Some 
have been developed with the help of National Center staff. Severarstates have like>vise tried to 
address the issue; however, limits monies, ballooning inmate populations, and lack of appreciation, 
for staff have^placed this priorjty way down the list. ' . • > 

.,' ■ ^ ■ ' '• • • • . 

Why are we talking about staff when the subject is education aQd training in corrections? * 
Since many of you have not worked in a prison, the answer may not be as obvious as it is to me.. 
Security should and does dominate our instrtutions. Thus, the success of any educ^ionat or voca- 
tional program will depend on its ability to work within this framework. The succe^ of a solid " 
framework that includes opportuhities for education, training^and work^ls tied to the ability of line 
staff and management to recognize its importance. This recognition, in turn, \s a function of educa- 
tion ^nd training. It is tied tp their ability to see the large picture-to envision success as more than 
keeping escapes and riots down, and balancing the budgets. Their ability to envision the role education 
and training and work habits will play^ sn the future "street" success of each inmate is directly re- • 
lated to their own education and training. 

I hope I've nrade my point, but let me again remind you that my hat goes off to'the thousands 
of persons operating our institutions. These staff work with inmates, many of whom have twisted 
logic, lack self-control, display misplaced values, and fail to take responsibility for their own actions. 

f 

^ In summary, corrections is a complicated business. Even at the best, correctional institutions 
cannot succeed where the rest of the society has failed. We cannot take offenders and overcome a 
lifetime of failure. Training and education alone cannot be expected to offset* the effects of broken 
families, the decline in religious belief and training, the loss of authority in oUr schools/and the 
general slackening of self-discipline in our increasingly urbafi and^gmpartm^talized society. How- 
ever, we have far to go in improving fundamental problems associated with corrections. It is my 
contention that increased emphasis on the training and education of staff, an(f better coordination 
of educatiort and training with work programs will greatly enhance pur prison system. 

I ' Ij^t me invite you to betome involved in {forredtional activities. Visit your federal, state,,and \ 
lodal Mstitutions^ I am sure you will have much to offier in the improve?|ent of the education and' 
training opportunities available to those incarcerated in our nation's prisons.. 



Thank you for inviting me. 



■1 • 



QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS - 



Qu6$ti6n: Is vocational training in.<^J;e^tipnal institution^ attempting to match people with 
existing jobs? -W'^^ "^ 



Yes, there arfe two or three national efifi^ts, and several localeflorts. The Small Business 
Administration and4he National Business /\lliance are very activ<^m seeking jobs and placing offen- 
ders. John Amore, who has been here at the National Centqr, heads tKat program nationally. John 
is an ex-offender. He is very active in convincing business to hire ex-pffenders. That program is 
having some success; hp\^evdl^hile it is working quite well in the rhetropolitan population centers, 
it is not as effectiv6 in'pther areas. It is as recent as 1975 or 1976 that thesb organ izattons put 
full-time people On thes^ projects. Irt addition, correctional people are attempting to work with the* 
trade unions to make several vocational progranos fippreptiqeship programs. These efforts are begifS- 
ning to creep into our institutions. These programs provide a direct avenue to jobs, as the trade 
^unions will place offenders.after completion. ^ * * '\\^ 

Question: What^difference is vocational training itiaking in terms of recidivism? Is recidivism 
being reduced? » - ' » 

y * 

, ■ * ■ 

I have been asked this question many^imes, including at congr69s1t)hal hearings. Recidivism is 
such an elusive concept that it is extremely hard to respond to such questions! I would not tie the 
success of vocational educatioqi programs to recidivism. There is no question but that jobs tie to 
successful reentry to our sltiety. For instance, Collin Frank, a Washington D.C. psychologist, 
completed a study on the federal systenri that indicate<n|yite clearly that increases in federal prison 
populations are directly related to unemployment sta^tfstics. The curves run thirteen months behind. 
As unemj^loyment escalates, prison populations es^afate some thirteen months later. That tells you 
how long it takes to go through the criminal justice system. Back to your questibn-recidiyism is a 
very difficult concept to get at for a couple of reasons, One reason is that we have no way to get 
good data. Ellis McDougald ha^been the commissioner of Connecticut^ South Caroling Georgia, ' 
JVIississippi, and Arizona in thenast ten years. His employment history illustrates one of the problems 
that I did not address— i.e., the lack of stability at the top levels of correctional administration. . ' 
When he was commissioner of Georgia he testif ied tjefore our house appropriations committee, 
dominated by a man narf^ed "SIbppy" Floyd, a legend in his own time. I recall that in the hearings . 
Mr. Floyd asked Ellis, "What is your-recidivism tate?" And Ellis, whotiad only been in Georgia a 
few months said, "Mr. Chairman, we believe tfelat our programs are 80 percent effective." Mr. f loyd 
replied, "Hey Mr. McDougald, are you going to come before this committee knowing the'^ national 
statrstics are around 50 percent and tell us your programs are 80 percent effective? I would like you 
to prove it." And Ellis calmly said, "Can you prove that they are not?" There is no way to prove it. 
Ellis could examine how many'^people came back in to the Georgia institutions^ but he had ho idea \ 
how many had bieen arrested in South G^ojina; hpw many were awaiting sentencing in the county 

jail; or how marly had committed a federal crimer 

■' " , ' " 

there is als9 another point to be made. We must ask ourselves this question, "Can you deal 
with a lifetime of failiMi%regdrdl6ss of circi^mstances, and correct that failure by-'completing a 
weldingtowse?" In other words, "Can yoU hold a welding pourse responsible for insuring that a 



thirty-three year-old, who has had multiple failures in our socifety, will not fail again? It,*^ an unfair 
test. Basically the point Tm trying to make is that corredtional institutions can't be held responsible 
for the r^cidjvismfate of the offenders. The correctional institution controls the otfender's life for 
only ia' few months oi years. y . 

The only group that I know that has generated pure namlal statistics on recidivism is the 
Bureau of Prisons. Irl tHe federal system the statistics would irtqicate that after two years 33 
percent recidivate. And eventually another 13 percent recidivate. So after several years, 
you've got about a 50 percent recidivism rate. However, there's folly in'ihis r6port also. Is it fair to 
hold the Bureau df Prisons responsible fof^ of fenders' lives two years after they leave their institu- 
tions? Thi correctional institution should be responsible for providing opportunities to better one- 
self, including vocational education. Then the person has to take responsibility for himself /herself. 
In short, the recidivism statistics are very elusive. It's almost like proving a perSqn can drown in a . 
stream with an average depth of two inches. The critical implication is that the basic programs, i.e„ 
education and vocational training, ought to stand on their own weight as inherent rjghts in our ' 
society. They provide the axis point to greater opportunities. We, should not^tie tTiese basic programs 
to recidivism; rather we should tie them to basic human goals that should be^ inherent in a demo- ' 
cratic society. Now if you want io milk it politically, you can talk about potential employment; 
you can talk about not being on welfare, or you can talk about the c^ts to taxpayers. Howevep, * 
you can't hold a one-year welding program totally accountable for reforming an adwlt who's been / 
in and out of prison several times. * ' 

Question: c Doesn't the recidivism rate depend on the whole criminal justice system? Aren't we, 
in a sense, creating^"smarter" crirfii rials through vocational training so that it's hard ' 
to depend on the recidivism rate? * * 

.•There is vocational training and other types of training going on in institutions whether or not 
it's under the auspices of correctional administration. If you want a job as a bookmaker oV a drug 
runner, you can receive "peer" tr'aining in institutions. As far as legitimate programs are concerned, 
ther6 are not enough nor enough of sufficient quality. Legitimate programs do not create "smarter" 
criminals in the sense you imply in your question. 

Question^ Is there career cguhseling in correctional institutions? 



On paper every inmate has a caseworker. Tbat caseworker supposedly is counseling that per;son, 
i.e., taking care of the individual inmate's case. The caseworker helps prepare the person to go before 
the parole board and plan for release. The dirties may include-helping-theinmate find a job, gr 
might involve helping the inmatewrite a plan'for study after release. In reality, caseworkers are so 
^4)vervvorked that these efforts are very inconsistent; it's not career coun'seling as you and I would 
Jike it to be, and for many people it doesn't have mtich meaning. 't ' ^ 

♦ Another related point is the fact that most caseworkers are seen by inmates as having almost a 
life-and deatfi hold over their release. What they s^y positively or negatjyely can affect the parole 
.board. As a result, oftentimes there is not thp kind of relationship betyveen the inmate and the 
caseworker that you«would like to see in a good career counseling model. This does not mean that 
counseling does not take place. I could take you with me on a tour of the Atlanta Federal Pertiten- 
ti^y. It is the institution I know best since I 'v^ worked there for twelve years. I can show you 
poople who have the title "psychologist" on their door. T can show you peo'ple who have the title 
"educator" bn their door. I can show you ppople whghave the word "chaplain" on their door. I 
can shQw you other persons who might be officers, or^s.you know them "guards." Inmates choose 



/ thiB man or woman, not the titlei The labels really don't m^itn 8|lot in terms of seekincyout career 
. oounsellng/rm thinking of oh^.offlcer rlgh^now\^^ have known 'for y^s;' he Vretjldp^ He ' 
had mbre impact on the people's liv^ in that instittrtjion thar>t|{iiyb^ I knew. He was a common 
correction officer who jiist carUe tQ wor^c with his lunch pail ^veir^i^ He had an inordinate 

• dftyaunt o1^:ommon fcnse, a lotf>f empathy, and the right amount pftirmness. \ suspect he still get? 

a Idt of letters fro^nft inmates. We was an exceHisnt career counselor; ' • . 

: • # ^ ^ ' \ * . ^ •. . . . . ■ • 

' . • ■ • ' • ^ , . ' ^ . . .• 

Qyestion: What do statistics on the employ/nent rate of ex^inmates/eveal about the attitude ^f 

' prospective employers? * * . . 

The^statistics would indicate tbat there is a large number of ex-offenders that»*are not emf)tayed 

* and have«a ha(d timfi getting d job. Because thdy ar^ ex-offenders, finding empli^ymentis harder, in 
somestates it is worse than in pthers. Let me give you'an illustration. When Jfmrtiy Carter was the 
governor of Georgia, hie hired a professional corrections person to lead oifr state. Prior ifo that time 
the ^corrections system was ddlhiinated by politics. Jimmy Carter yvas interested in corrections 
personally, and under his administration a lot of mpney was. placed in our correctional system. In 
spite of the fact- that he lobbied hard, olir.state government did not employ' ex-offenders. Now 
that's the dichotomy that exists in many states. The state will do everything thjfeit it can to rehabili- 
tate inmates, but k won't allow inmates'to be employed m state positions. 

■-A ' ■ i • ^ ; . .. ♦ 

Que$tion:\| Ihs thera any hope? ^ ^ ; 

Yes, many states hire ex-offenders. Some states have affirmative action program^ that include 
ex-offenders as well as the handicapped and minorities. And tftere ate several good eipployment . . 
pcqgrams. Some labor dejjartmepts, unfler the auspices ojF the U.S. Labor Department, developed ^ 
massive employment projects for ex-offenders. The labor unions, espectalbrthe trade unions, have 
V been more active recently in setting up appfenticeship programs that allowdirect linkage \o jobs. > 
Bult again, it would be a misconception to give you an idep of a large volume of inmates participating 
in those programs. • , ^ 



Question: I have the sense that in some respects the Canadian system is mo*re progressive than , 
the American system. Would you comment orr that? 



Yes, I will comment on the Canadian system. I don't know whether I would say that it is 
better. It has some advantages and let me approach it from that direction. The Canadian criminal 
code details pretty well where a person is going to serve his or her sentence. Any sentence of x number 
of years or less is served in the state system. Any crime that is over x number of. years is served in the 

. federal system. Since there is a system there, they can better plan programs {whether they are 
going to be long term or short term). The Canadians also l<now that inmates serving short sentences.. - 
will be fairly close to their own home communities. Those serving the longer sentences in the federal - 
system are usual ly shipped away. This assists in transition of state .inmates. They also have insiitu- 
tions for sho/t- termers and long-termers. Jn short then, the Canadians have advantages of being able 
to plan. In our system-in the federal system and in thephio systePn and in other state systems-it-^ ' 
|s very difficult to]3lan. It is extremely difficult to plan for the population. I suspect that in Ohio, 
where the inmate population increased from 7,000 to 13,000 in five years, officials spent most 
of their time trying to find beds. Consider ^he following iUq^tration. I menrtioned tO you that the 
inmate populrflion in the federal system went from 24,000 to 31,000 during 1 873-1 97& I have been 
away about fifteen months and it has dropped to 26,000. Now all the^^redictors. Including the 

. Congressional Budget Office and the President's Bucket Office, predicted that the population would 
exceed 33,000 inmates today. What happened? One wry simple thing'happehed. got a new 
Attorney General, and we got a new head of the FBI; They decided they^ were nothing to go after 
bank robbers and car thiev^ to the same extentthey were going to go aftpr A/hite collar criminals. In 




going after white collar crime it talces two or tiiree ^ears to solve q case. It takes many people, many. , 
special IstsAjonsequently, there has^een a kjig drop in thia number of bank robbers and othef pfeopltf\^ 
who, we're cbming Into the'fed'eral syWni, but frfr more'Bre going into state systems. Canada.does 
better planning than we da The coordmation between natlbnalar^jjijate policy is^much better than 
in'the United States. C^ada has more Mke one syrtem whil^/TBTOtSlStafek has several hundred 
system^. . r ' * A ' / . 

Question: . Are they betteHtpffed? ' - " ^ 

• ♦ ■ . , ' 

Probably. not better staffed^ but there Is far more attention paid to the development of staff 
in Canada than in most of our country, for instance, it'Av^ iasy for an officer in the Canadian 
syste%t6 a sabbatical for further study. I doubt that^ny correction officers in Ohio haver^een 
granted a sabbatical in the last ten years. Training in the United States has been a luxury, note 
requirenient. The Bureau of Prisons has in recer^t years developed aquality training program. Several 
states also have hut they are largely .dependentj)n federal. funds^thus, they are the first thing to go 
when funds are cut. - ' ^ 

QuestH^n: What are the essential elements of a gdod staff development program? 

Along with this, what are some of the critical questions we should consider in a ' 
research study ofr staff development in corrections? 

["his center has been verV activp in the ^aff development area^or vocational educators. One of 
the things that is absolutely needed ih a staff development effort is to help vocational educator's do 
systems planning, taking into consideration the franriework in which they work. Most of t;he models 
that are operating in prisons are'taken directly out of the high schools. There is an absolute need for - 
systems planning fo implement moi^e- effectively vocational education models within the framework 
of a prison, The research that needs to be conducted-should consider the followingt*what training 
programs are appropriate fdr a prison setting; wl/Bt occupations are op*n to ex-offenders; hdw can 
prison facilities be built for flexibility so they can'acgommodate dhanges in our society. There are 
a number of [ndustr*ial operations that were built with good intentibns. If you build a wefding shop 
it will jDe around fpr awhile. Th6y still supply the same technical training now as they did thirty 
years ago and that^raining h now irrelevant and wasted. Research needs to be done on the trades 
and the skills of thwkiture and how to plan for those within the prison framework. ' 

Question: Unless we reduce the turnover rates of correctional staff, won't our training efforts 
. be futile? \ . ^ 

There isn't as much ^turnover in the vocational education side as there is in the corrections 
officer side. Most staff losi is at the corrections officer level. Because of opportunities in corrections, 
It is seen as a good career for educators. Our country has increased staff as populations have increakd. 
Thus, opportunities for professionals have bee| good. * ^ 

Question: One of our big problems with staff turnover is that staff have a tendency to "burn- 
out," particularly professional Staff!* I think.our vocational teachers, who teach six 
hours a day, five days a yyeek, twelve months out of the year, and punch the tlock 
going in, beqin to feeKtlye syndrome of being locked up. A number of our teachers 
that have left the systenD^and gone t6 pubtic schools say, "I'm out, I'm released." 
And it'is ^is type of feeling that affects a lot of professionals. Don't you agree? 



\Yes,.but it doesh't need to be this way. I am not a criminologist, ham an ecmcational psycholo- 
glst,by training, and | started out In 1967 going-to the Atlanta Federal PeniterftSry wcirking ^ , 
with officers in counseling skills. I fognd correctlons%bre open to c|iange tharv^ucajJional 
'institutiom, It rfeally ik-it is very open to change. If somebody has an idea, people are willing to 
^ tr/it. Staff interchange, tpining opportunities, reekiclng spegalties of noanagement and increasing" ( 
opportunities for general managehnent are ^iew ways to recfu'ce '%urn-out.J' ^ 

Question: Recent newspaper articled have re(l)ohed the inadequacies ji^f correctional facilitfes 
for^lyon^^en. Would you address this issue? 

It IS true. X^e women have been neglected. I nstrtutions and administrations have beeil domin- 
ated by men. If ever there ha$ been unequal treatmen? it has been in the dif^ference between men's 
institutions ahd won^>en's institutions. Usually the womel^insititutionsTare located in worse facilities. 
In general, vocational *programs have been so tr^itional in women's institutions. The point you refer 
to*is accurate. It has only been recently that women's facilities an^ programs have been called to 
the public attention. The Department of Justice anM American Correctional Association have 
recently commissioned task forces to study women in corrections* The number of wonjan offenders 
stayed very stable for a long period of time. In the last five years, howeiver, it ho^really increased. 

Question: As wjb consider the intent of vocational training, the real results, and impinging ' 
societal factors, what is the best indicator of success of a vocational training 
program? ' 

The best indicator is whether a person receives and holds a job. These indicators are £i result of 
two factors, i.e., skill and work habits. I am not at all justifying thei!)rac^ce of installing license 
plates factories for the sole purpose of developing work habits. However, work habits are as import- 
^ ant as skills. Tying work habifTto skills is the critical mix for success. * 
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